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The New Patron of Art— 
The Department Store 


MARGARET GREEN DARGAN 


U NDOUBTEDLY the most significant 

factor in commercial life today is the 
increasing discrimination of the public. 
There is no longer the blind purchase of the 
accustomed, the indifferent, and the fla- 
grantly bad, but an increasing demand for a 
fundamental good taste in line, color, and 
texture. A great change has been wrought 
in the general art consciousness of the 
public in what would appear to be a com- 
paratively short period. In order to make 
the necessary adjustments in our retail 
organizations and in the industrial world to 
meet this demand, at first sporadic but now 
definite and authentic, it is necessary to face 
the development of this contemporary art 
consciousness, and to determine the factors 
that have wrought this change in the atti- 
tude of the general buying public. 


Origin of Present Prosperity 

Properly speaking, our present commer- 
cial prosperity and development dates from 
the beginning of the nineteenth century 
when the Industrial Revolution, which ush- 
ered in the Age of Machinery, precipitated 
new concepts of production and wealth. A 
necessary standardization in the quality of 
the articles produced by machines was in- 
evitable. The old individual excellence vary- 
ing with the skill of the craftsman, the 
rareness of unique and personal achieve- 
ment, was lost in the monotonous repetition 
of the machine. Standards of living changed 


overnight with the immense wealth indus- 
trialism and commerce generated. The 
craftsman and the artist were submerged in 
the machine. Consequently an increasingly 
diversified purchasing public arose. An 
avid public but not a discriminating one. 

Naturally machinery alone did not bring 
about this new commerce, this resulting 
prosperity. The incredible marvel of the 
scientific discoveries made the laboratory a 
logical part of the factory, made useful and 
familiar huge natural resources and raw 
products hitherto remote and unexploited, 
widened the industrial market from village 
to city to world-wide scope. Transporta- 
tion and advertising anticipated demand by 
supply too alluring and available to be de- 
nied. Travel and education and leisure— 
all products of the new prosperity — in- 
creased and diversified, and then standard- 
ized needs. 

A third force also of a magnitude com- 
parable with science and materialism had 
been at work. The busy nineteenth cen- 
tury developed another trend—the forma- 
tion of the social sciences. Democracy was 
proved scientifically, politically, and socially | 
sound; also, economically. 

Nourished, lured, and goaded by such a 
combination of forces and wealth, stimu- 
lated daily by fresh scientific marvels, the 
new public, so alert and astoundingly aware, 
was still avid. What else could it possibly 
desire? In this gigantic pampering, this 
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coddling and this anticipation of all ma- 
terial desire, what could possibly have been 
overlooked? In this marshaling of physi- 
cal, scientific, and commercial forces for 
the benefit of democracy what fulcrum was 
there left to turn? Art. That peak had 
been reached in our civilization when the 
satisfaction of material hunger gives empha- 
sis to the zsthetic appetite. The desire 
for the beautiful, temporarily submerged 
in the struggle to assimilate and adjust the 
tremendous forces of science and industrial- 
ism, had arisen immediately upon the ac- 
quisition of the respite which leisure and the 
satisfaction of insistent needs alone makes 
possible. Art, intelligible to its age, must 
interpret and articulate. The artist to 
whom the machine is inimical, must domi- 
nate it but not despise or reject it. Indus- 
trialism and science have only made pos- 
sible a greater variety of materials from 
which the artist must create new arrange- 
ments and new forms. Democracy has but 
increased his patrons and their needs. So 
there grew a contemporary art conscious- 
ness—cognizant, clamorous. 


Birth of Contemporary Art 
Consciousness 

There have been naturally various evi- 
dences of the welding of these forces before 
the public became generally aware of them. 
In the nineteenth century, the relation of 
art to industry, so vital a problem today, 
was anticipated for a short time at least. 
William Morris, in his concentrated revolt 
against the machine, in his effort to revivify 
craftsmanship, in his labor to ennoble and 
beautify the commonplace, was the first 
modern stylist worthy of the name. His 
was the first modern authentic voicing of 
the aridity of commercialism without art. 
In his beautiful, laborious, ransacking of 
old documents and old methods for the de- 
signs and hand blocking and coloring of 


his wall papers and chintzes, we find clearly 
defined the work of the stylist of today. In 
his interest in the harmonious setting of 
these objects, once they had been carefully 
and lovingly wrought, we find the work of 
the interior decorator anticipated and pre- 
saged. In his difficulties with traditional 
manufacturers, which caused him to estab- 
lish his own plants and factories, in his 
perseverence, we find the inspiration of our 
retail stores today. And in his efforts to 
simplify, to utilize the machinelike elimina- 
tion of the superfluous in that age of jigsaw 
ornament, in his evolution of the morris 
chair to fit scientifically the relaxed human 
body, we find much of the basis for the 
furniture design in modern art. 

Not that art has ever been remote from 
industry, nor that craftsmanship has always 
been flexible and individualistic. It has 
been subservient at all times to economic 
law and organization whether it was a salt 
cellar by Cellini or a toile for Louis Qua- 
torze or a Chippendale chair for King 
George or a tapestry by Fragonard. Art 
has always been a natural ally of produc- 
tion and commerce, a recognized tangible 
asset, fashioning each new convertible ele- 
ment, lacquer or porcelain, paste or wrought 
iron, copper plates or wooden blocks, silk 
and flax or cotton, tortoise shell or glass or 
tole into shapes and textures indigenous 
to the mediums employed, enriching the 
commonplace and individualizing the triv- 
ial. There is nothing strange, therefore, 
in the present use by the artist of graphite 
and airbrushing and bakelite in machine-cut 
two-by-fours. Art has always controlled its 
mediums and the machine can become an 
aid and not the menace it first was. 


Art Requires a Patron 


The anomaly occurs, however, in the 
peculiar functions of the great retail or- 
ganizations in the present-day relation of 
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art to industry. It is a strange but incon- 
trovertible fact that art, to achieve signifi- 
cance, requires a patron or protector. Public 
taste and fashion in art, the various “per- 
iods,” so-called, had their inspiration in 
some centralized force or personality that 
was the concentration of the philosophical 
and esthetic ideals of the times; and the 
possessor or controller of a generous aggre- 
gate of wealth. Usually this patron was 
some benevolent tyrant, ducal or royal, 
whose protection and example and inexor- 
able laws made possible the growth of a 
particular phase or tendency in esthetic ex- 
pression—suitable to the development of the 
social ideals of the time. What the art of 
the Renaissance would have been without 
the De Medicis, and the Sforzas, that of 
the French renaissance without Francis I, 
that of the eighteenth century without Louis 
XIV and Louis XV, it is impossible to 
imagine. But what the art of the twen- 
tieth century, due to our peculiar combina- 
tion of commercial, scientific, and demo- 
cratic forces, would be without the present 
activity of the great department stores, it is 
also difficult to foresee. The situation is 
unique, and that of the department store 
without parallel. 

That the great retail organizations them- 
selves should be the first to recognize the 
unique opportunity to foster this most sig- 
nificant growth of an art consciousness is an 
amazing and incredible fact. In their func- 
tion and flexibility they reflect logically in 
every facet the insistent growth of the peo- 
ple. But that such organizations should 
be the arbiters of contemporary taste, that 
they should find themselves the centralized 
force to reflect and articulate the esthetic 
development of their epoch, could have oc- 
curred in no other century. At the shrine 
of commerce are linked science and art, 
and democracy comes of its own free will 
to find them in their most convenient and 
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accepted forms. The demand for beauty 
and harmony in the humblest articles is 
the authentic recognition of a contemporary 
art consciousness. And this is not a tran- 
sient but a cumulative phenomenon. It has 
been experienced again and again and the 
portent established. 


The Service of the Interior Decorator 


The first concrete instance of this new 
responsibility, this spontaneous groping of 
the public toward better things, came to 
the department stores through the impetus 
of the interior decorators, consciously or 
unconsciously. Few of us perhaps realize 
that in 1895 a book called the Decoration 
of Houses, by Edith Wharton and Ogden 
Codman, launched, into the then prevalent 
strange jumble of the perverted gilt of 
Louis Seize and latent black walnut, the 
first rational standards of interior archi- 
tecture and decoration that could be applied 
to contemporary life. The interest it caused 
in that decade of mauve, wealth, and the 
social eminence of the four hundred per- 
petrated in increasing hordes the trained 
and authoritative dictators of public taste 
that have changed the face of Madison 
Avenue and have percolated into the 
farthest corners of the States. Miss De 
Wolfe, Miss Swift, Miss Cheen, and, later, 
Mrs. Buell revolutionized homes, ideas, 
vocabularies. Furniture, fabric houses, an- 
tique dealers were assailed with preposter- 
ous and unaccustomed demands. Europe was 
ransacked for lovely old forgotten things 
which were quickly absorbed and reproduced 
again and again. Fragmentary documents of 
old chintzes, of old wall paper, fragile moul- 
dering old chairs and beds and tables of 
rare beauty supplanted the indifferent, the 
trite, and the bad as models in the various 
manufactories. Slowly at first and with 
many misgivings this modern art found ex- 
pression. But the decorators, the inde- 
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fatigable few, were persistent, and the 
manufacturers found their timid output ab- 
sorbed. And finally the air was clamor- 
ous with students demanding to be taught 
the underlying principles that wrought this 
harmony, this new beauty, and schools for 
interior decoration became numerous and 
crowded. Magazines appeared solely de- 
voted to the discussion and dissemination of 
this new and interesting game of Good 
Taste applied to one’s surroundings, and 
the public became interested and then 
aroused. Photographs of the new interiors 
were published in increasing numbers for 
study and suggestion. Newspapers began 
to syndicate articles, public lecturers ap- 
peared everywhere before women’s clubs— 
and the woman of moderate means began 
to realize that with a little confidence, a 
little guidance, a little care, this charm and 
this loveliness could become a part of her 
existence and was not only the prerogative 
of the very rich. She began to realize that 
this charm was based on fundamental prin- 
ciples of line and form and color, of selec- 
tion and arrangement and elimination, all 
readily comprehensible and applicable to 
quite ordinary, familiar things — things 
moreover with which she was most vitally 
concerned—her carpets, her chairs, her pic- 
tures, as well as those of Mrs. Astor. The 
revelation became a revolution of popular 
taste; an increasing, an intelligent and in- 
satiable demand for good things at moder- 
ate cost. 


Opportunity of the Department 
Stores 


The great department stores were quick 
to sense this new trend and to recognize 
their responsibility. They were the logical 
organs for the widespread dissemination of 
these rediscovered principles that were ani- 
mating the popular choice. They were the 
go-between for the manufacturers and this 
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new buying public. On them was the re- 
sponsibility of substituting, in numbers, the 
better fabrics, the better furniture, carpets, 
mirrors, lamps, and of changing the entire 
scope and range of home furnishings. This 
meant there must be intervention in and 
supervision of their sources of supply. And 
how some of the more forward-looking of 
the buyers and the manufacturers began at 
once to avail themselves of European 
models, of documents, of collections at the 
great art museums is one of the romances 
of the age and the progress of their efforts 
is of vast significance. But there was an- 
other side to the story; the department 
store was faced with the problem of educat- 
ing producers who were geared to a totally 
different concept of values, to a comfortable 
conservatism, based on past substantial prof- 
its, that was slow to recognize or admit the 
soundness or the magnitude of this new 
vagary of the public—which involved such 
terrific changes in old methods. And even 
granted there was something sound in this 
strange tocsin that they heard on every 
hand, who was going to show them how to 
set about effecting these subtle and neces- 
sary changes, and who was going to guar- 
antee them against loss if they did embark 
on such a perilous venture? It was a stu- 
pendous task. 

For indeed the bewilderment of the 
manufacturers was echoed in the bewilder- 
ment of the public. Purchasers determined, 
but dubious, weltered in a confusion of 
concepts. They were at a loss how to syn- 
thesize their knowledge, how to obtain their 
desire to convert these recalcitrant chairs 
and colors and fabrics into a harmonious 
whole—they besought guidance and advice. 
They had parted from the security of the 
old ways irrevocably and yet were lost in 
the mazes of the new. To whom could 
they turn but the fount of supply? The 
department store was presented with a fresh 
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problem of great magnitude. It was not 
enough to provide the articles necessary for 
house furnishings redolent of new beauty 
—they must provide a staff of competent, 
well-trained decorators to solve the indi- 
vidual problems of assembling these articles. 
They must erect model rooms and houses 
for suggestion and edification. They must 
establish workrooms to execute these sug- 
gestions. They must organize an entirely 
new and complicated form of service. The 
problem became more and more intricate. 

It was such a ubiquitous thing. A new 
language was loose in the land. Chintz 
and toile de jouy and tdle and pewter, 
girandoles and luster. Directoire and 
French Provincial, Modernism and Queen 
Anne! What did it all mean, what were 
customers talking about when they asked 
one for such things? Competent salespeople 
who had satisfied demands for draperies and 
lamps and vases and tables for years with 
practised ease groped in a strange new 
world of unfamiliar terms for unfamiliar 
things. What was it all about and where 
was it going to end? There could not be 
a decorator for every customer. The sales- 
people had to have some sort of instruc- 
tion in what it all meant, in the riew in- 
terests that were all about them. Here was 
another facet of the problem—that had be- 
come already so large. 


Stores Equal to the Demands Made 
Upon Them 

But these great organizations were equal 
to their task. With a flexibility and a 
swiftness incredible, free advice from 
trained decorators became an established 
thing. The stores vied with one another 
in the scope and beauty of their model 
rooms. Art galleries and museums were 
pressed into service, scholarships were given, 
lectures inaugurated, and the training of 
the salespeople to meet the new demand 


was begun in a serious and comprehensive 
manner. A group of people, with an apti- 
tude and training in the fundamentals of 
good taste, began to function as stylists 
within the organizations, working with the 
manufacturers in anticipating the taste of 
the public, providing new models of dis- 
tinction and charm and correcting the de- 
fects of the old. Not only must the set- 
ting of the model rooms be consistent with 
good taste, but the stores themselves in their 
various units must reflect this tendency in 


their arrangement and display—more and 


more comprehensive became the application 
of these principles. The rivalry of the de- 
partment store with the exclusive Madison 
Avenue shops became an established thing. 
Selling good taste to the American public 
became the most significant and serious con- 
sideration of the commercial world. Natu- 
rally this did not all come at once and these 
radical changes were only effected over a 
period of years. But from the first it was a 
vigorous cumulative growth. And so it is 
not surprising that this revolution in the 
sphere of home furnishings was reflected in 
all of the other departments of the great 
retail organizations, in clothes, toys, china, 
pots and pans—the humblest object offered 
to the public must keep up with the rising 
standard of popular taste. The trained and 
discerning eye no longer readily tolerates 
beauty in one group of objects and a lack 
of harmony in others. Nothing is too insig- 
nificant or too established to escape its care- 
ful scrutiny. To ignore this definite art 
consciousness would prove a serious error. 
The stores that were the first to meet it 
found it a tremendous asset, though they 
had but grazed the surface in the enormous 
task. 

The artists as well as the public and the 
museums were quick to recognize the new 
function of the retail stores. In the art 
galleries within the department stores, they 
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found a ready recognition and a public 
that delighted in their achievements, in their 
lithographs and water colors, though their 
fame was not established and their names 
fairly obscure. A public that bought unself- 
consciously in a casual setting and were not 
aware of art in capitals, unfrightened by a 
welter of red plush. Moreover, their skill 
as designers, the old application of design 
to useful things, an application not despised 
in the days of early Greece, in the fifteenth 
century, nor in the eighteenth century, was 
once more in demand. An atelier within 
the store itself where their efforts and that 
of various free-lance artists could be con- 
centrated to supplement the work of the 
stylist and the manufacturer was a logical 
and feasible bit of organization from the 
store point of view and mutually beneficial. 
Such a group of artists within the organiza- 
tion of a store was one step further in the 
store’s relation with its manufacturers and 
in its responsibility to the new public. 

So therefore when a new tendency in art 
became discernible, when the Paris Expo- 
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sition of Decorative Art in 1925 set the 
world gaping, it was a very natural action 
of the department store to arrange an ex- 
hibition of these new developments in con- 
temporary taste. With the active encour- 
agement of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., in 1927, was 
the first to take this step, and the Art and 
Trade Exhibit was held which showed the 
public these new and interesting tendencies 
in a magnificent way. Lord and Taylor’s 
exhibition and Macy’s second exhibition of 
this character served to amplify and empha- 
size this new function that the department 
stores had assumed, this recognition of its 
responsibility to purvey beauty in material 
things to its consumers. In this superb, 
most recent gesture, the department store 
vindicated its position as a vital and im- 
portant patron of art—the twentieth cen- 
tury De Medici—and so thorough and 
gradual has been its reorganization to fill 
this position that the wonder of such a fact 
is merged in its inevitability. 


Buying and Merchandising 


The Starting Pointin Unit Merchandising 


Harry F. AMENDE 


NE sometimes wonders, as he delves 
into the various unit merchandising 
systems in use, whether or not the users 
are reaching the end sought and, if so, 
whether with a minimum of effort. All 
systems no doubt supply data of some 


utility but it is questionable whether many 
have been constructed so as to provide sets 
of facts that are of most value. It is com- 
paratively easy to assemble data about mer- 
chandising conditions and activities but if 
they have no particular significance when 
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made available, they might better be left 
ungathered. 


What Facts to Collect 


A decision as to what constitutes perti- 
nent merchandising facts can be reached 
only after some intensive study of the 
particular merchandise concerned. A se- 
lection of what comprises essential mer- 
chandising facts should involve considera- 
tion of the conditions under which the 
‘goods are procured from their sources and 
also of the conditions under which they are 
sold. The conditions of customer demand 
deserve the most attention when a system 
is being set up. It behooves the merchant 
to devise his system in such a way that the 
various facts will be available in the order 
of their importance. This will result in 
the important ones being kept more prom- 
inently before him and thereby encouraging 
a more likely use of them. ‘Those mer- 
chants who can collect but a few facts 
should assure themselves that those few 
are of most significance and, as their ca- 
pacity to add to them arises, the addition 
should be in those of next importance. 
Casual observation would lead one to sur- 
mise that many systems are so designed as 
to procure data that present the least diffi- 
culty in collection and recording rather 
than those which are of most significance in 
effective merchandising. Such systems are 
readily set up and carried out but what they 
offer in the way of essential data is 
negligible. 

Without attempting to set up a complete 
system, this article will point out major 
considerations to be observed in unit mer- 
chandising practices. It is centered about 
the proposition that the types of data which 
are of more value than others should re- 
ceive more attention, irrespective of the 
difficulty involved in collecting and _ re- 
cording them. The guide to the determina- 


tion of importance is found in the character 
of the customer’s demand. The customer's 
choices may involve those of size, color, 
style, material, and the like but since some 
of these are of more importance than others, 
the collection should proceed in accordance 
with this situation. For some the customer 
has merely a preference; with respect to 
others the preference indicated is virtually 
a requirement and only what is asked for 
can be used. In short, the importance is 
measured by the ease or difficulty of sub- 
stitution. 


The Control of Stock in Men’s Shirts 


Men’s shirts may be used as an example 
to make more definite the idea to be con- 
veyed. If a unit merchandising system is 
to be evolved, it should be made to point 
out “first things first.” The breakdowns 
of shirts—so called in the absence of more 
definite nomenclature—are those of type, 
style, sleeve length, size, price, color, ma- 
terial, and pattern. These are not of equal 
weight as to customer preference; in some 
cases substitution of what is originally 
asked for is easy whereas in other break- 
downs it may be almost impossible. Size 
substitution is usually difficult whereas that 
of pattern is quite easy. A merchant should 
strive to maintain his stock in accordance 
with this situation. It becomes almost 
axiomatic if losses in sales or good will are 
to be prevented that a more complete as- 
sortment should be maintained in those 
breakdowns where substitution is the most 
dificult than in those breakdowns where 
substitution is easy. Determining the ease 
of substitution of customer’s requests, then, 
should serve as the starting point in the 
makeup of the stock control system. 

What is here presented in the case of 
shirts control is developed in the light of 
the substitution possibilities. Occasionally, 
practical considerations, such as problems 


of buying or of fixture layout, may make 
it necessary to change the order of im- 
portance of the factors controlled. Type 
no doubt is of first importance. One has 
a definite requirement for either a work 
shirt, a dress, a sport or the formal dress 
shirt. When one type is wanted, there is 
but little opportunity for converting the 
customer’s choice to another. In the or- 
dinary dress shirt, which makes up the 
major business of a shirt department, size 
comes next in importance. It is but rarely 
that size substitution is possible. Style 
preferences—as between collar-attached and 
the neckband—are too definite to permit 
of much substitution. Price lines are of 
considerable importance. Some merchants 
think price merits a higher rank in this 
lineup, but the general feeling is that sub- 
stitution of price lines is easier than in the 
factors already mentioned. Sleeve lengths 
are assuming a more prominent place in 
shirt preferences. In many stores, the 
clientéle is thoroughly “sleeve - length 
conscious” while in others but little atten- 
tion is paid to differences in sleeve lengths. 
The intensity of color preferences varies in 
importance with the type of store and 
clientéle. It is easy to substitute in the 
mixtures; the preference as between solid 
colors is more definite, however. Or- 
dinarily, material differences are not of 
much concern to customers. If preferences 
on the foregoing can be met, substitution in 
materials is easy. Material differences may 
be controlled, if necessary, by having dis- 
tinct price lines for each. Pattern, or de- 
sign of the material, is, except in rare in- 
stances, the most easily substituted. 

If, then, these observations concerning 
customer preferences as to shirts appear 
reasonable, a unit merchandising system for 
shirts should be so devised as to give em- 
phasis to the breakdowns first discussed. 
Preferences as to type, size, style, price, and 
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sleeve, length are of sufficient weight to 
warrant quite a definite control mechanism. 
In the popular-price store, the others 
scarcely merit attention. The point to be 
made is that a procedure of survey and 
analysis, especially as to customer prefer- 
ences, is a necessary prerequisite to an in- 
stallation. The sales and stock records 
should be made to portray the varying sets 
of data in the order of their importance. 
What are important factors in the mer- 
chandising of one line of goods may be of 
little value in some other, or even of the 
same line in a different situation. Size is 
of consequence in proper maintenance of a 
shirt stock but it deserves no attention in 
a stock of four-in-hand neckties. Sleeve 
lengths are a necessary consideration in 
stocking shirts for a high-class trade but 
in the low-price store the clientéle is either 
unaware of or not interested in sleeve- 


length differences. 
Application of Principle to Shoes 


This principle of unit merchandising has 
recently been applied in reorganizing the 
women’s shoe-department layout in a very 
large New York store. 

One hundred ninety-three transactions 
were analyzed to determine the relative im- 
portance of consumer preferences. It was 
found that 180 or 93.2 per cent of these 
customers indicated the type of shoe de- 
sired, 158 or 81.8 per cent indicated color, 
102 or 52.8 per cent indicated material, and 
46 or 23.8 per cent indicated heel. 

On the basis of this analysis, it was de- 
cided to organize the shoe stock as follows: 
(1) Type: sport, evening, pumps, etc. 

(2) Color 

(3) Material 

(4) Heel 

(5) Price 

(6) Style number 

(7) Size 
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While the analysis of customers’ requests 
does not wholly reveal ease of substitution, 
the first four breakdowns are probably in 
the proper order. Size possibly should fol- 
low heel and precede price and style. In 
the case of men’s shirts, size is second only 
to type from a control standpoint. In the 
case of women’s shoes, however, substitu- 
tion in sizes is easier due to the variety of 
widths and differences in lasts. 

Such analyses, then, should be made of 
every line in which unit merchandising is 


to be introduced. The starting point is 
the customer and the intensity of his 
preference for the varying descriptions in 
which the merchandise may be had. With- 
out such a study no intelligent decision 
can be made as to what facts are worth 
collecting and recording. The ease or dif- 
ficulty of substitution is the criterion by 
which to proceed. It is the logical aid to 
reaching the goal of efficiency in merchan- 
dising—having the right goods at the right 
time at about the price the customer wants. 


THE FORD COMMISSARY STORES 


N illuminating article on the opera- 

tion of the Ford commissary stores 
appeared in the April number of the Har- 
vard Business Review. It was written by 
Joseph E. Shafer, instructor in economics 
in the Detroit Institute of Technology and 
in the Henry Ford Trade School. 

Two commissaries had in 1926 a sales 
volume of over $12,000,000 with a net 
profit of about $400,000 or 3 1/3 per cent, 
and with a stockturn of over 19 times a 
year. Most of this business was done in the 


original Highland Park store, for the sec- 
ond store was not opened till late in 1926. 
A third store was opened early in 1927. 

Expenses are between 7 and 8 per cent 
of sales and the gross margin only about 
11 per cent. Thus the commissaries are 
selling standard goods at a great deal less 
than the usual prices elsewhere. The sav- 
ings are claimed to be as much as 25 and 
30 per cent. 

The following table gives details of the 
expenses in the Highland Park store: 


OPERATING EXPENSES OF Forp COMMISSARY 
Highland Park Store Only, July 1 to December 31, 1926 
Sales—100% 


Groceries Shoes and 
and Drugs Meat Dry Goods Total 


Total direct selling (including office, buying, man- 
agement, salaries, and WageS).............::csccccsesesscseeceeseesenee 6.05 7.58 6.26 6.56 


Total buying, office, management (excluding all wages 


and salaries) 30 24 41 
15 none 22 12 
Total fixed charges and upkeep................cccssecsssesecesreneenesves 32 27 87 40 


TOTAL EXPENSE 


6.83 8.08 7.78 7.38 


Expenses are apparently considerably less 
than one half of those in chain stores. Dr. 
Nystrom estimates expenses for chain 
grocery stores at about 15 per cent, for 
chain drygoods stores at about 30 per cent, 
and for chain shoe stores at about 24 per 
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cent. The Ford commissary expenses, then, 
seem to average 10 to 15 per cent less. 
The chief reason the Ford stores are en- 
abled to undersell all competition does not 
lie in buying power that is not as large as 
that of many chains, but in the low ex- 
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pense percentage. This is due, in turn, 
primarily to the plan of a large convenience 
store with an out-of-the-way location rather 
than small stores located in convenient 
proximity to the homes of customers. It 
has been generally held that convenience 
goods must be easily accessible, but Ford 
has proven that customers will come “long 
distances to the store, even to purchase 
convenience goods, where the attraction of 
high quality and low price is sufficiently 
great.” 


Economies of Ford Plan 


This plan of location and the operation 
of a few large units rather than many 
small ones result in the following econo- 
mies not obtainable by the chains: 

(1) Rent charges are reduced to a mini- 
mum, about 1/3 of 1 per cent. 

(2) Warehousing and retailing are com- 
bined, resulting in less handling than is 
necessary between chain warehouses and 
retail outlets. 

(3) Labor costs are lower due to care- 
ful specialization of iabor. Clerks simply 
sell, there are separate stock replenishers, 
packers, and cashiers. In the small chain- 
store units, such specialization is hardly 
possible. Again, costs of supervision in a 
large central store are less than those in 
a large number of scattered units. 

(4) There are no paid advertising costs 
beyond display counters. The word-of- 
mouth advertising of enthusiastic customers 
and free newspaper publicity have been suf- 
ficient. Quality staples at prices far be- 
low those of competitors have made paid 
advertising unnecessary, at least for the 
present. Of course, if the Ford plan is 
adopted by an appreciable number of com- 
petitors advertising will probably have to 
be employed. 

(5) The Ford stores are not dependent 
for success on the prosperity of a restricted 


neighborhood for they draw from wide 
areas. 


Turnover and Dating 


There is a second important factor of 
the Ford plan that contributes to the low 
expense figures. All goods are bought on 
terms of 2/20 E.O.M. so the company has 
on an average 35 days in which to pay for 
goods that are sold and paid for by cus- 
tomers in 19 days. Thus the company does 
not have its own capital tied up in goods, 
and can further operate on the vender’s 
cash capital for some 16 days! Interest ex- 
pense on merchandise investment, then, is 
replaced by interest income. Of course, it 
may be argued that the vender must reim- 
burse himself for this loan of capital by ad- 
justing upward the price of his goods. But 
since Ford is probably obtaining as low 
prices as are obtainable by others, there is 
a real saving. 

Such mass methods of merchandising 
convenience goods are not likely to replace 
the method of small outlets in proximity to 
consumer residences, but so long as there 
are large groups of people who place ap- 
preciable savings in prices above conveni- 
ence in buying, such merchandising will 
perform a welcome economic service. There 
should be in every large city one or two such 
central depots located in low rent areas 
where customers interested in economy and 
foresighted in their buying habits may bene- 
fit from the fullest application of the prin- 
ciples of economical marketing. 


A ROMAN DEPARTMENT 
STORE 


ROME dispatch tells of the ex- 
cavation of an ancient department 
store in the Via Maganapoli. The build- 
ing is nine stories high. Its floors are con- 
nected by steep stairways. Mosaics on the 
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floors suggest to the excavators that the 
more expensive articles were sold on the 
two lower stories and the cheaper things on 
the higher levels, which it required a stiff 
climb to reach. 

The old Roman department store seems 
to have been much the same as its modern 
successors, except that the bargain counters 
were in the attic instead of the basement. 

People had always supposed that the de- 
partment store was a strictly modern de- 
velopment springing from general and spec- 
ialty stores of the latter half of the nine- 


teenth century. But it seems that this 
notion was just another of our naive errors. 

The fact that a full-fledged department 
store existed in Rome centuries before the 
Christian era naturally makes one wonder 
how many more present-day inventions and 
organizations are merely modern reincarna- 
tions of devices that were in common use 
back in forgotten ages. The archaeologists 
are constantly furnishing us with fresh 
proofs that there is apparently nothing new 
under the sun. 


Advertising and Publicity 


Window-Display Policies 


SURVEY of window-display policies 
A of twelve stores in the New York 
metropolitan district was recently made by 
a class of students of New York University 
School of Retailing. The study indicated 
that these stores are making a decided ef- 
fort to adjust their window-display policies 
to their customers’ interests. 

In general, specialty shops and depart- 
ment stores dealing in high-grade goods 
tend to prestige displays rather than dis- 
plays of special sale merchandise. Depart- 
ment stores dealing in medium-grade goods 
are apt to use their windows as direct 
factors in producing sales volume, showing 
sale merchandise with its price. 

The Fifth Avenue stores investigated, 
and also John Wanamaker, never display 
sale merchandise, except occasionally where 
a piece of such goods may be used as an 
accessory to an ensemble. The prestige 
windows in these stores play up such fea- 
tures as modern art, educational displays, 
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and style leadership expressed by means of 
the silhouette, the ensemble, or the drape. 

Popular-priced stores, on the other hand, 
such as R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., Gimbel 
Brothers, Bloomingdale Brothers, and 
Abraham & Straus, Inc., display sale mer- 
chandise regularly. Most of the popular- 
priced stores display price, although a few 
do not. None of the more exclusive stores 
does. Side windows are generally used for 
ordinary sale merchandise, although goods 
for special sales are often placed in front 
windows. It seems to be a good plan to re- 
serve certain prominent windows for pres- 
tige merchandise and to call attention to 
sale merchandise in side windows by means 
of signs. 

Stores like James A. Hearn & Son and 
Bloomingdale Brothers have the problem 
of fitting displays on different streets to dif- 
ferent classes of people. Hearn uses its 
new Fifth Avenue windows for style mer- 


chandise. Bloomingdale Brothers obtain 
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trade from the upper East Side, from Long 
Island suburbanites, and to a limited extent 
from the Park Avenue plutocrats. As a 
result, the Lexington Avenue windows, 
nearest Park Avenue, show style merchan- 
dise, the 60th Street windows show high- 
grade merchandise for the Long Island- 
ers coming past from the Queensborough 
Bridge, and the Third Avenue and 59th 
Street windows show low-grade and me- 
dium merchandise for the East Side trade. 

Considerable effort is made to adjust 
displays to the weather, such as furs when 
there is a sudden drop in fall temperature, 
and summer dresses on warm, sunny days. 
In such “weather-wise” displays, it must 


of course be borne in mind that there is: 


often a lag between the weather changes 
and the active demand for goods. For in- 
stance, the first cold snap may move people 
to buy winter clothing but they are not 
likely to actually make the shopping trip 
for a day or two, when the weather may 
be again warm. 

A valuable manual for the display man- 
ager has recently been issued by Women’s 
W ear Daily. It is called “Display Methods 
of Ten Leading Department Stores” and 
contains articles written by the display 
managers of representative stores. 


A DEPARTMENT STORE 
FEATURES NATIONALLY 
ADVERTISED BRANDS 


N THE battle for consumer loyalty be- 

tween national and private brands, the 
larger department stores have generally 
leaned toward the private-brand policy. 
The chief argument has been that a store 
should create good will for itself rather 
than for the vender and that when the re- 
tailer does assist a national advertiser to 
gain distribution, there is a danger that the 
manufacturer will impose sales quotas or 
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prices that make the line no longer 
profitable or desirable to the retailer. 

But it is becoming increasingly apparent 
that there is no one ideal policy for all 
stores, that contrary policies may both suc- 
ceed. It seems to be of first importance for 
each store to adhere to a definite policy, 
but these policies need not all be alike. 

For instance, the Hecht Company of 
Washington, D. C., has depended on 
national rather than private brands. The 
following extract from a leaflet this store 
recently mailed its customers presents the 
case for national brands in a most con- 
vincing manner: 

“Forty Million Frenchmen Can’t Be 
Wrong! 

“Nor is it likely, to paraphrase the say- 
ing, that ten, twenty, or forty million 
Americans can be wrong. We don’t know 
how many people throughout America wear 
the nationally known things which we sell, 
but it runs into the millions . . . many, 
many millions. 

“We don’t know how many Americans 
wear Society Brand Clothes, but it is quite 
beyond the six-figure mark. We don’t 
know how many men, from coast to coast, 
wear Dobbs Hats, Hanan Shoes, Knit- 
tex Topcoats, Interwoven Hose, Manhat- 
tan Shirts, Stetson Hats . . . etc., etc, 
but we'd hate to have to count them. . . 
Nor is it in our power to state (with any 
degrees of accuracy) how many women 
wear I. Miller Shoes, Van Raalte Hosiery 
and Underwear, Printzess Apparel, Phoe- 
nix Silk Stockings, Dobbs Hats, and our 
hundreds of other quality lines . . . many 
here exclusively. . . But we dare say it, 
too, runs into the many millions. 

“Famous names that have the confidence 
of the Nation. To a large extent we owe 
our growth to them. Some stores hitch 
their wagon to a star. . . We hitched 
ours to a constellation! . . . This fa- 
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Copyright 1928. Amos Porrish & Co. New York 


Forget the Chain Stores for a Moment and Remember the 
Ball-and-Chain Habits of Some Store People! 


The cartoon above was used by Mr. 
Amos Parrish of Amos Parrish & Company 
to illustrate an address on ‘Merchandising 
and Sales Promotion Errors of Today,” de- 
livered at the recent convention of the 
Merchandise Managers’ Group of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association. 


Mr. Parrish pointed out that internal 
store errors or weaknesses rather than out- 
side competition were the essence of the 
real merchandising problem. He further 
stated that until each of the types of mer- 
chant portrayed above realizes and admits 
his weak habits, improvement cannot be 
expected. 
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naticism of ours to have the best known 
article—whether it be a sock or a shoe, a 
suit or a shirt—is carried out not simply in 
a few departments, but throughout our en- 
tire store. 

“The women who come here for their 
I. Miller Shoes can get their stockings 
here, too. . . . As well as their dresses— 


their hats—their negligees—their toiletries. | 


. . . The men who buy Society Brand 
Clothes here can likewise under the same 


roof get their Hanan Shoes, and Dobbs 


Hats, and Phoenix Hose, and RCA Radios, 
and Wheary Luggage. 

“You hear it all around you — the 
Hecht Company is Washington’s up-and- 
coming store. We have the things the Na- 
tion praises—and Forty Million Americans 
Can’t Be Wrong.” 


COMPARATIVE PRICES AND 
EXAGGERATED ADVERTISING 


IVE HUNDRED consumers have re- 

plied to a questionnaire by the Boston 
Better Business Bureau that endeavored to 
find out the reaction of the public to com- 
parative prices and exaggerated statements 
in store advertising. 

Summarizing the replies it was found 
that the consumer is interested in mer- 
chandise news, price, style, suggestion for 
use or utility value, and comparative prices, 
in the respective order. 

The first question dealt with examples 
of comparative-price statements used in ad- 
vertising. Consumers were requested to 
check as follows: truthful, exaggerated, 
misleading, false. The total of 459 replies 
when analyzed revealed the following: 

Truthful—29 checked, or 6 per cent. 

Misleading—172 checked, or 37 per cent. 

Exaggerated—207 checked, or 45 per 
cent. 


False—51 checked, or 11 per cent. 
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Question Number 2 is as follows: Which 
of the following statements expresses your 
opinion? 

A. I believe that comparative-price ad- 
vertising is helpful to me and am in favor 
of it. 

B. I believe that comparative-price ad- 
vertising is not helpful to me and should be 
eliminated. 

C. I believe that some forms of com- 
parative-price advertising should be elimin- 
ated. What forms, please state. 

D. Other opinion, if any. 

The number answering this question and 
its various divisions totaled 386 and 
answered as follows: 

Seventy-five checked division A, or 20 
per cent; division B, 117, or 30 per cent; 
division C, 194, or 50 per cent. 

The third question asked approximately 
what percentage of comparative-price state- 
ments do customers have confidence in. The 
number that answered was 220, and the 
combined analysis showed that confidence 
was placed in only 23 per cent. 

The fourth question was “Does your 
confidence in comparative-price statements 
vary according to the type of merchandise 
advertised?” Answers were received from 
342. Two hundred and four, or 60 per 
cent, answered yes, and 138, or 40 per 
cent, no. 

Question Number 5: “Please number the 
following features of retail advertising in 
the order of their importance to you, 1, 2, 
3, 4, or 5; news, price, suggestions for use, 
comparative price statements, style informa- 
tion.” The number answering was 233. 
News received first selection by 39 per cent 
of the votes; price was second with 31 per 
cent; style information third with 15 per 
cent; suggestion for use fourth with 13 
per cent, and comparative price statements 
last with but 2 per cent. 

The last question is as follows: “Some 
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stores advertise with superlative and un- 
qualified statements such as: “The greatest 
values ever offered! The lowest prices in 
Boston. The supreme achievement of the 


Age! Such values unequaled in history!’ 
Do you believe such statements?’ The num- 
ber of answers was 389, of which only one 
person answered yes and 388 answered no. 


Accounting and Control 


Graphic Charts in Retailing 


WILLIAM FRANK 


HE graphic presentation of pertinent 

facts has been made use of by en- 
gineering for more than twenty years and 
the producing industry has employed these 
means for a long time. The application 
of the graphic method to the retail field, 
however, is comparatively new. Mer- 
chants have long had a distrust of statistics. 
As a German merchant when visiting the 
United States expressed it recently: “There 
is an overproduction on the part of your 
nonselling helpers. Curiously, I found 
that many of your leading stores sper: 
much more and maintain a greater number 
of people for their nonselling departments 
than for their selling departments.” Are 
we really figure mad? 

At heart all merchants recognize the 
value of statistics to diagnose prevailing 
conditions. What they resent is the dom- 
ineering attitude of these same statistics, 
since they feel that they can give but one 
side of the story and that there really has 
been lately something like a figure madness. 

We have been compiling all kinds of fig- 
ures with very little regard to their actual 
value, without determining whether the 
actual benefits derived from these figures 
justify the expense of compiling them. 

The pendulum swings back. It will be 
our job to see to it that we are not drifting 
into the other extreme. 


Limitations of Usual Reports 


While the various reports brought out 
by the control department of a store dis- 
close the true condition of a department as 
to whether it is going ahead or falling be- 
hind, by their very nature as control re- 
ports they can merely act as danger signals 
and their value therefore naturally is lim- 
ited. 

Furthermore, these reports by nature of 
their complexity often tend to make their 
review a cumbersome job, necessitating the 
aid of a specially trained person. 

In order to arrive at a truer conception 
of the problems confronting a certain de- 
partment, it seems therefore that more is 
needed than the mere indication of the 
existence of certain conditions: the inter- 
pretation of prevailing conditions in the 
whole retail industry as well as local con- 
ditions. It is for this reason that the idea 
of a visual control described below was 
conceived, the legend of which is to describe 
in a simple way the story of the department. 
Thus graphic presentation may be used to 
interpret conditions revealed by the com- 
pilation of figures. 

Cumulative, “to date’ figures, as shown 
on the ordinary departmental report forms, 
are not satisfactory for the simple reason 
that they present a conglomeration of 
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events, which are much more clearly fol- 
lowed by watching the continuity of 
progress or decline as revealed by curves on 
charts. 


The Charts 


The object of the charts is to represent 
in graphic form information contained in 
the reports brought out by the control of- 
fices. Figures always carry with them the 
stigma of certain coldness, while graphic 
presentation clearly impresses the mind of 
the observer with the true condition alive 
in each department. The purpose of these 
charts is therefore to accentuate the im- 
portant factors in a prevailing condition. 

An additional advantage of graphic pre- 
sentation of data is that it permits com- 
parison for an indefinite period of time and 
is not restricted to a comparison of a 
limited period. 

The following types of charts are to be 
strongly recommended: 

The first chart compares the sales curve 
by weeks for 1927 by number of sales 
transactions and dollar value with the sales 
curve for the past weeks in 1928. 

A second chart concerns itself with a re- 
view by weeks for 1927 and the past weeks 
in 1928 of the dollar value and lineage of 
advertising. 

A third reviews 1927 and 1928 sales 
and advertising by week days, thus giving 
a picture of the pulling power of certain 
days within a week. 

A fourth deals with temperature and 
weather conditions in 1927 and the past 
weeks in 1928, giving both daily and aver- 
age weekly figures. 

A fifth compares the number of working 
days per week in 1927 with those in 1928. 

The sixth traces the curve of weekly 
retail stocks for 1927 and the past weeks 
in 1928 and emphasizes the need for rapid 


turnover of fashion merchandise. 
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The seventh narrates in memorandum 
form buying data: when to buy goods by 
classifications within the dissection. 

The eighth compares and traces the 
monetary requirements, showing the amount 
actually spent in 1927, the amount pro- 
vided for in the budget in 1928 and actu- 
ally spent in 1928. 

The ninth chart reviews the depart- 
mental selling percentage, selling wages, and 
number of people employed for 1927 and 
the past weeks of 1928. 

The tenth traces the curve of reductions. 

And the last shows the size of retail 
stocks in dollars and the stockturn for the 
store, comparing these figures with the 
data for the Federal Reserve district in 
which the store is located. 


The Legend 

The purpose of the charts is to show an 
existing condition; the purpose of the 
legend is to interpret the condition. The 
value of the sales chart, for instance, is to 
act as indicator of the best selling season. 
In reviewing the sales chart in the light of 
various other charts, interesting details are 
disclosed ; these details are gathered on the 
legend of the department. 

The legend in addition to performing the 
above mentioned duty of reviewing the 
compared charts shows: 

1. The general trend in consumption of 
goods with an indication of the prob- 
able substitution of other types of 
merchandise. 

The influence of style, pattern and 
color changes; the disadvantage of 
old stocks in curtailing the buying of 
new fashion goods. 

Salability of merchandise 

Display 

Sales promotion and timely adver- 
tising 

Personnel 
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7. Location of dissection 
8. Completeness and assortment of stock 
Subsidiary Charts 

For stores not exclusively devoted to 
fashion goods, it will be advisable in order 
to determine the type of advertising to be 
used as well as the salability of the goods 
to review the sale curve a second time, this 
time in two sections: 

By sale merchandise—job merchandise. 

By fashion goods—regular merchandise. 

Naturally sale merchandise tends to in- 
flate sales, mostly at the cost of gross 
mark-up and it often harms the prestige of 
fashion departments that are trying to 
trade-up. Furthermore sale merchandise 
needs an entirely different kind of copy 
and medium to reach its prospective clien- 
téle than do fashion goods. 

In order to stress the importance of slow- 
selling stock on turnover, separate charts 
by age of stock are got out. The weekly 
inventory count and information gained 
from the unit control records in those de- 
partments where unit control is feasible 
furnish the basis of information. 

In order to gain knowledge as to the 
pulling power of the copy and the news- 
paper in which the merchandise is adver- 
tised it appears necessary to break down the 
chart reviewing the dollar value and line- 
age of advertising by individual medium or 
media groups and by rating the copy. It is 
questionable if this will tell the whole story, 
but by comparing the curves of media 
groups and sale response some idea as to the 
desirability of each medium will be ob- 
tained; of course there are certain other 
factors to consider, such as the consistency 
in advertising certain events or departments 
in certain media, thus tending to educate 
the public to watch for certain announce- 
ments. 

The deliveries of a store can be regarded 


as an indicator of the spending power of 
people in different sections of the area the 
store serves. If this information is charted, 
the store will get some data as to the sec- 
tions of the city in which most customers 
of a specific department live. As the store 
knows which media most effectively reach 
certain sections in the town, it can so ar- 
range its advertising as to reach the homes 
of the class of customer to whom the de- 
partment is catering. 


An Illustration 

The following example is but an illus- 
tration of the advantage of this system of 
graphic presentation and department legend 
over the old system of complex-figure re- 
ports. 

In reviewing the census and wages re- 
port in a certain store, it was found that a 
report showing wages charged direct to de- 
partment established a correlation between: 
number employed, number of sales, dollar 
value of sales, selling wages, and the sell- 
ing percentage for the week—and cumula- 
tive figures that tended to distort the pic- 
ture, as they invited a comparison of weekly 
figures with cumulative selling percentage 
figures. It is clear that, in order to take 
care of peakloads, it is impossible to reduce 
personnel in proportion to dropping sales 
in a particular week. The only way to 
substantiate such reasoning would be to 
compare the selling percentage curves with 
the curves of the number of people em- 
ployed and dollar value of sales. 

But even this would not have sufficed. It 
was an addition to the charts—the legend 
—that told the story. It ran like this: 
“There exists a minimum number of sales- 
clerks for the department which have to 
be carried on the payroll, if we at all de- 
sire to continue the operation of this de- 
partment, whether or not sales are increas- 
ing or falling off. Even with this minimum 
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number of employees to be carried, we en- 
danger the prestige of a store to a certain 
extent by reason of reduced service and 
customer accommodation and invite loss by 
theft.” This minimum was set by drawing 
a floor plan of each department and by dots 
indicating each essential point at which a 
salesperson should be posted in order to 
police the department and give satisfactory 
service to the customer. The aforesaid 
tends to indicate that sometimes a high sell- 
ing percentage is justifiable. And thus the 
legend, by reminding us of the minimum 
number of salesclerks a department can 
possibly have, gave the right interpretation 
to otherwise odious figures, put the human 
touch into them, restraining us from put- 
ting too much emphasis on certain data 
that needed live interpretation to be given 
complete justice. And this is what the 
system of visual control, of the application 
of graphic charts and legends in retailing, 
wants to accomplish—live interpretation. 


STOCK-SALES RATIOS 


VERAGE or standard yearly turn- 

over figures by selling departments 
have for some time been available to re- 
tail executives but it was not until a year 
ago that much attention was given the pos- 
sibility of establishing standard monthly 
ratios between sales and stocks. At this 
time Mr. Chester C. Kaskell, controller, 
Stix Baer & Fuller Dry Goods Company, 
wrote an article on “Stock—Sales Ratios,” 
winning the Katz annual prize for the best 
piece of originality, analysis, and research 
in the field of the retail controller. Mr. 
Kaskell explained how ten similar stores 
exchange monthly figures of sales and 
stocks and how the third best of the stock- 
sales ratios has been found a practical guide 
in planning stocks on a basis of planned 
sales. For instance, if the store making 
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the third best showing had sales in March 
of $10,000 in the glove department and a 
stock of $30,000 at the end of March, the 
stock-sales ratio of 3 would be the guide 
for the next year’s planning. If a particu- 
lar store’s planned sales for March, then, 
were $12,000, the planned stock would be 
$36,000. 
The Michigan Study 

While Mr. Kaskell’s method was one of 
the first attempts to use comparative sta- 
tistics in monthly planning and was fairly 
adequate where departments are all of 
similar size, it had a number of objections 
some of which have been overcome in the 
study, “Standard Departmental Stock— 
Sales Ratios for Department Stores” by 
Carl N. Schmalz, assistant professor of re- 
tailing, University of Michigan. 

Mr. Schmalz has worked out standard 
monthly ratios of stock to sales for the 
whole store and for fourteen departments. 
Data on monthly sales and stocks was ob- 
tained from 52 department stores, all 
with sales over $200,000. Most of the 
stores included had annual sales volumes of 
over $1,000,000. The study covers only 
the ratios for the spring season, February 
through July. 

The method of obtaining standard ratios 
on the basis of the 52 actual ratios in- 
volved rather elaborate statistical technique. 
Briefly, it was found that the larger the 
monthly sales, the smaller the ratio between 
stock and sales—that is, turnover improves 
with volume. Accordingly, it was con- 
cluded that an average of the 52 ratios 
would be of little value and that a separate 
ratio must be established for different sales 
volumes. In the case of women’s dresses 
alone, ratios are given for 46 different sales 
volumes ranging from $1,000 a month to 
$200,000 a month, the stock sales ratios 
growing continually smaller; in March the 
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ratio is 3.92 for $1,000 sales and only 1.26 
for $200,000 sales. 


Improvements in Method 

This is a marked advance over the 
Kaskell plan of taking as the standard ratio 
the third best with no consideration of vol- 
ume. A second advance lies in the obtain- 
ing of ratios by dividing the first-of-the- 
month stocks by the sales for the month, 
rather than the end of the month stock by 
the sales for the month. As Mr. Schmalz 
says, “The stock on hand at a given time 
is correct, heavy, or light, depending upon 
the relationship that it bears to sales in the 
immediate future. The relationship of 
stock to past sales is of minor importance. 
The act of dividing stocks by sales in the 
preceding month results in a ratio which, 
when used as a standard, tends to lead 
merchants to provide too much stock at the 
ends of months having sales larger than 
usual and to little stock at the ends of 
months having sales smaller than usual.” 

Some may inquire as to why the ratios 
used are obtained by dividing stocks by sales 
rather than sales by stocks. Since the stock 
at the first of any month is generally larger 
than the month’s sales, the former method 
gives whole numbers that are a little easier 
to use than fractions. For instance, if the 
stock-sales ratio is 2, the sales-stock (turn- 
over) ratio is 4%. If the planned sales are 
$10,000, it is simpler to derive stocks by 
multiplying by 2 than by dividing by 1%. 

Criticisms 

The stock-sales ratios provided propose 
to make it possible to plan the correct stock 
to carry at the first of each month for any 
planned sales volume. For instance, if 
sales of wash goods for May are planned 
at $40,000, Mr. Schmalz’s table shows a 
ratio of 3.26, calling for a stock on May 
1 of $130,400. 


But as the author admits in his ex- 


. planation, he has been able to consider only 


a1 


two factors in arriving at these ratios: the 
type of merchandise—dresses, coats, hosiery, 
etc.—and the sales to be made in the month 
just beginning. He admits that his ratios 
do not take into consideration seasonal 
fluctuation causing carryovers of stock, size 
and prices of assortments necessary for dif- 
ferent types of trade, and the necessity for 
buying ahead. It may be added that the 
ratios do not consider distance from the 
market. 

For instance, a large dress department in 
New Orleans selling expensive dresses 
found that it could not hope to attain a 
stock-sales ratio anywhere near approaching 
the “standard” figure. The expensive mer- 
chandise handled and the four-day distance 
from the New York market made it neces- 
sary for the department to operate on a 
much lower turnover and yet a profit of 
about 14 per cent on sales was being 
realized. 

While the standards provided make in- 
teresting comparisons, they are applicable 
only in departments having “standard” 
conditions, and few departments do. 

It would be dangerous to endeavor to 
actually apply these ratios as a cut-and- 
dried method for setting stock quotas. They 
should be used only by those who are fully 
aware of their limitations, and will vary 
from the standards generously in their 
actual stock plans whenever their local 
situations seem to warrant it. For a long 
time to come, most stores will probably find 
it safer to endeavor to improve gradually 
on their own past performance than to 
adopt a set of figures based on standard 
conditions that are seldom theirs. 

And yet Mr. Schmalz is to be highly 
commended for the light he has thrown 
on the whole subject and for the standards 
of comparison he has provided for the first 
time. As comparative evidence they are 
most valuable; as definite guides for plan- 
ning and buying they are to be avoided. 
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Net Sales—100% 


DEPARTMENT STORES 
Sales under 

$1,000,000 
1927 


184 
15.9% 


Sales over 
$1,000,000 
1927 1926 


116 163 
16.6% 16.1% 


Number oi firms 
Salaries and wages. 


SPECIALTY STORES 
Sales over Sales under 
$1,000,000 $1,000,000 

1927 1926 1927 1926 


24 19 31 31 
15.6% 15.3% 15.5% 15.2% 


1926 


284 
15.5% 


Rentals 
Advertising 
Taxes 
Interest 
Supplies 
Service purchased 
Unclassified 
Traveling 
Communication 
Repairs 
Insurance 
Depreciation 

Losses from bad debts 

Other depreciation .... 
Professional services .... 


2.7 


0.3 


30.3% 
32.6 
2.3 


Total expense 

Gross margin 

Net profit 

Net gain 

Stockturn (beg. & end 
inventories) 

Returns and allowances 

Mark-downs 


OPERATING EXPENSES 
FOR 1927 

At the recent session of the Controllers’ 
Congress in Boston, Dr. Malcolm P. Mc- 
Nair presented the preliminary expense 
figures for department and specialty stores 
in 1927. The above table compares these 
preliminary figures with the final ones for 
1926. 

Further comparisons with the showings 
of previous years, since 1921, reveal an 
alarming decrease in net profits which is 
the result of an increase in expenses out of 
proportion to the increase in gross margin. 


29.0% 
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31.77% 
33.4 
1.7 


32.0% 

32.7 
0.7 
2.7 


32.1% 
35.4 
3.3 


31.3% 

35.0 
3.7 
6.4 


28.7% 
28.9 


5.0 
9.4 


4.8 
10.3 
11.2 


6.2 
13.5 


6.0 
15.0 
8.0 


THE HAHN DEPARTMENT 
STORES, INCORPORATED 


HE latest indication of the trend 

toward consolidation in the retail field 
is the organization of the Hahn Department 
Stores, Inc., to take over the ownership of 
a number of stores with sales volume of 
around two million each and total volume 
to reach one hundred million. 

For ten years, Mr. Lew Hahn, who will 
head the new organization, has been man- 
aging director of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. His brilliant work in 
organizing retailers in mutual self-interest 
and in representing retailers in legislative 
affairs has marked him among the great 
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INVESTIGATION OF CHAIN-STORE DISTRIBUTION 


retail leaders. His new position as presi- 
dent of what is promised to be one of the 
largest chains of department stores in 
America will give him an opportunity to 
execute the policies and principles he, as an 
observer, has long been urging merchants 
to adopt. 

The new organization is backed by 
Prince & Whitely, bankers. New York 
offices have been leased at 11 West 42d 
Street and opened on July 1. 

In connection with the announcement of 
his new office, Mr. Hahn stated that he 
does not believe chains will drive out in- 
dependent stores where the latter are up- 
to-date and aggressive in their methods. 
But he does feel that there are many stores 
that can be assisted in better merchandising 
and management by means of such a central 
organization as he has just established. 

The directorship of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association has rightly passed 
to Mr. Channing E. Sweitzer, who has 


been executive secretary of the Association 
for the last six years. 


SENATE ORDERS INVESTIGA- 
TION OF CHAIN-STORE 
DISTRIBUTION 


On May 12, the United States Senate 
passed the following resolution (No. 224) 
providing for an inquiry by the Federal 
Trade Commission into the chain-store 
system of marketing: 

“Whereas it is estimated that from 1921 
to 1927 the retail sales of all chain stores 
have increased from approximately 4 per 
cent to 16 per cent of all retail sales; and 
whereas there are estimated to be less than 
4,000 chain-store systems with over 100,- 
000 stores; and whereas many of these 
chains operate from 100 to several thousand 
stores; and whereas there have been nu- 
merous consolidations of chain stores 


through the history of the movement, and 
particularly in the last few years; and 
whereas these chain stores now control a 
substantial proportion of the distribution of 
certain commodities in certain cities, are 
rapidly increasing this proportion of con- 
trol in these and other cities, and are be- 
ginning to extend this system of merchan- 
dising into country districts as well; and 
whereas the continuance of the growth of 
chain-store distribution and the consolida- 
tion of such chain stores may result in the 
development of monopolistic organizations 
in certain lines of retail distribution; and 
whereas many of these concerns though en- 
gaged in interstate commerce in buying, 
may not be engaged in interstate commerce 
in selling; and whereas in consequence, the 
extent to which such consolidations are 
now, or should be made, amenable to the 
jurisdiction of the Federal antitrust laws 
is a matter of serious concern to the pub- 
lic; now, therefore, be it 

“RESOLVED, That the Federal Trade 
Commission is hereby directed to undertake 
an inquiry into the chain-store system of 
marketing and distribution as conducted by 
manufacturing, wholesaling, retailing, or 
other types of chain stores and to ascertain 
and report to the Senate: (1) The extent 
to which such consolidations have been ef- 
fected in violation of the antitrust laws, 
if at all; (2) the extent to which consolida- 
tions or combinations of such organizations 
are susceptible to regulation under the 
Federal Trade Commission act or the anti- 
trust laws, if at all; and (3) what legisla- 
tion, if any, should be enacted for the pur- 
pose of regulating and controlling chain- 
store distribution. 

“And for information in connection with 
the aforesaid, the Commission is directed 
to inquire into and report in full to the 
Senate (a) the extent to which the chain- 
store movement has tended to create a 
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monopoly or concentration of control in the 
distribution of any commodity either local- 
ly or nationally; (b) evidences indicating 
the existence of unfair methods of compe- 
tition in commerce or of agreements, con- 
spiracies, or combinations in restraint of 
trade involving chain-store distribution; 
(c) the advantages or disadvantages of 
chain-store distribution in comparison with 
those of other types of distribution as shown 
by prices, costs, profits, and margins, quality 
of goods and services rendered by chain 
stores and other distributors or resulting 
from integration, managerial efficiency, low 
overhead, or other similar causes; (d) how 
far the rapid increase in the chain-store 
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system of distribution is based upon actual 
savings in costs of management and opera- 
tion and how far upon quantity prices 
available only to chain-store distributors or 
any class of them; (e) whether or not such 
quantity prices constitute a violation of 
either the Federal Trade Commission act, 
the Clayton act, or any other statute; and 
(f) what legislation, if any, should be 
enacted with reference to such quantity 
prices.” 

While it is doubtful that the operations 
of the chain stores can be found to be in 
restraint of trade, the investigation ordered 
should reveal a quantity of most useful in- 
formation. 


Getting a Job in a Retail Store 


IsaBEL B. 


FOr the last few years, retail stores 
have been developing a source of labor 
supply hitherto valued little for potential 
executive material. This source is the col- 
lege graduating class. Not only are stores 
accepting graduates when they apply for 
jobs at the employment office, but various 
representatives of the organizations are be- 
ing sent to canvass colleges shortly before 
the close of the school year. The purpose 
of this college visit is usually twofold: 
first, to ascertain what types of students are 
available; secondly, to interview the stu- 
dents interested in retailing and to acquaint 
them with the store’s plan of developing 
the college graduate. 

The importance of having some definite 
program for the college graduate to follow, 


WINGATE 


when he comes to the store, has been felt 
by many of the progressive department 
stores. Although trial and error has en- 
tered greatly into the formulating of any 
definite plan, the following are systems 
adopted by a few well-organized stores. An 
organization in Chicago has outlined a two 
years’ executive training course for college 
graduates, during which time each member 
of the group will have an opportunity to 
work in all divisions of the store. His 
remuneration will be $125 a month. 
Throughout the course his progress will be 
carefully watched and at the end of three 
months’ time, if his work is satisfactory, 
he will be given an increase in salary; if 
his work is not satisfactory, he will be asked 
to leave. Such a group is often called an 
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“executive training squad”—the length of 
training varying from six months to two 
years. 

A well-known New York store prefers 
that college graduates enter its organiza- 
tion via the position of section manager. 
These college people are usually paid about 
$30 a week, and work in various sections 
until an opening occurs in the division in 
which they are most interested. Another 
store has organized a Resource Group, the 
members of which assist in busy depart- 
ments when needed until a permanent open- 
ing occurs. Members of this group receive 
$25 to $30 a week. 

Even though such programs to absorb 
college graduates are successfully oper- 
ating, yet there are stores which do not 
know how to handle and develop executive 
material. Although such stores beg col- 


leges to send their graduates to them, the 
students often get no further than an inter- 
view with the employment manager, or if 


they do take a chance on a job in that store, 
they very often leave within six months. 
One executive has attributed this condition 
to the lack of a well-developed method of 
training the college people, the failure of 
the store to follow-up these graduates care- 
fully, and the failure to advance them in 
proportion to their ability. 

As many of the executive training courses 
do not begin until the fall, and as the stores 
are anxious to keep their expense per- 
centage down during the dull summer 
months, the college man seeking a job may 
do well to either take a summer vacation 
or to find a temporary position. However, 
if possible, it is well for him to have done 
some visiting and interviewing of different 
stores, so that when business improves, he 
may have some definite goal and store in 
mind. 


Selecting the Store 

The selecting of the right store in which 
to make a start is an essential factor in 
making for future happiness and success on 
the job. A student may say, “How am I 
to know anything about department stores 
when I have never worked in one? I don’t 
know anything about their organizations 
but I think I would like to try retailing.” 
This student may be advised to read a few 
of the comprehensive books on retailing, 
such as Principles of Retailing, by Norris 
A. Brisco and Principles of Organization 
Applied to Modern Retailing, by Paul 
Mazur. Then he may arrange to talk 
with a merchant in his own city, and get 
his candid opinion as to whether he has the 
qualifications for store work. The merchant 
can often tell the student in which type of 
store he would be most successful, for many 
students have an idea that they want to 
work in an exclusive Fifth Avenue shop, 
while their appearance, temperament, and 
experience indicate they would be happier 
in a store where there are different 
standards of appearance. Above all, it is 
advisable to select a store and an executive 
in whom the applicant has confidence. This 
takes time. Often the store he at first 
thinks inferior, presents excellent oppor- 
tunities, so a thorough “job hunter” gets 
as many letters of introduction as he can; 
makes as many contacts in as many stores 
as possible; tries to meet some executive in 
every store; follows up all the interesting 
possibilities. He does not necessarily se- 
lect the most beautiful store, or the best 
organized store, or the store overpopulated 
with college graduates, but he determines 
whether he wants to /earn retailing methods 
or whether he has sufficient experience and 
training to be an organizer and achieve re- 
sults. If he wishes to be a learner, the 
well-organized store, “sold” on the idea of 
developing college graduates, is preferable. 
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If he is experienced and a doer type, a 
store in the process of reorganization is an 
excellent field to show results. 


Preparation for the Interview 

In preparing for an interview with a store 
executive, it is advisable for the graduate 
to have a definite goal in mind, that is to 
know in which division of the store he is 
most interested; i. e., merchandising, pub- 
licity, management, or control, and the po- 
sition he hopes eventually to hold. To de- 
termine this, the reading of general books 
on retailing, as above mentioned, plus a 
little selling experience is helpful. If the 
applicant has no specific job in mind, he 
may help the employment manager by sug- 
gesting a few departments in which he 
would like to work for a time at least. 

Another important factor in the prepara- 
tion for an interview is appearance. Store 
executives stress what they term “‘personali- 
ty’ —that indefinable something which in- 
cludes what the store wants in an inex- 
perienced person. For women, these 
characteristics include “looking the part” 
(of a buyer, for example), being “peppy,” 
stylish, and dynamic. For men, neatness 
in dress, and self-assertion are important. 

Many graduates, who were excellent 
students, have failed to secure jobs because 
they have not “looked the part,” when they 
might have done so with a little advice and 
the spending of a small amount of money 
for stylish clothes. To illustrate, one wo- 
man who had a good theoretical knowledge 
of style, color, and line dressed herself most 
unbecomingly and had great difficulty in 
securing a position. Accordingly, execu- 
tives are advising a college woman to anal- 
yze herself and, if possible, to consult 
some one who is “style conscious” for ad- 
vice as to the becomingness of her dress and 
coiffure. Realizing the fact that the stu- 
dent type is not likely to stress the im- 
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portance of becomingness in dress, the 
women in one class decided to criticize each 
other. This proved very helpful. 

While appearance may not be considered 
so important after a person has made a suc- 
cess in a store, the inexperienced “job 
hunter” feels repaid for the spending of 
money to improve appearance. He treats it 
as an investment essential to getting a job. 
Furthermore, he asks for a salary which will 
be sufficient to maintain the appearance the 
store desires. 

Health is another factor to be considered 
in preparing for the interview. An ap- 
plicant who does not feel physically well or 
is tired is greatly handicapped in an inter- 
view. Undoubtedly, it would pay him to 
wait until he can appear at his best. 

As to salary, many stores feel more in- 
terest in the applicant if the matter is left 
to the good judgment of the employment 
manager. A college man with no store ex- 
perience may often do well merely to say, 
“IT want a chance. I leave the matter of 
salary to your good judgment.” In a re- 
liable store, a college student can trust the 
employment manager, for usually there is 
a definite rate set for college people with no 
experience. If the applicant has experience 
or a family, it is often advisable to work 
out a budget of minimum requirements 
to present to the employment manager. For 
college graduates with some store experi- 
ence, the average salary paid is about $30 a 
week. But a chance for advancement is 
worth more than initial pay. And this fact 
may be emphasized as stores value an inex- 
perienced college graduate no more at the 
start than the one who is not school trained. 
On the other hand, a reliable store usually 
assures advancement in position or in 
salary within a reasonable time provided the 
work is satisfactory—the time must neces- 
sarily vary, but most stores say from three 
to six months. In considering initial salary 
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and responsibility of position, the personnel 
division seems most attractive. A college 
graduate can very soon find herself pro- 
ductive in teaching in the training depart- 
ment. However, in the long run, the re- 
muneration of an executive in the mer- 
chandising division is larger. But in all 
divisions, there are some very attractive po- 
sitions from a financial standpoint, and one 
should not decide upon a branch of work 
because there are more high salaried posi- 
tions in it than in some other but rather 
because one feels that the nature of the 
work is best adapted to one’s interests and 
abilities. 


The Interview 


If the person has made up his mind as 
to the branch he wishes, it is often well 
for him to go to the head of that depart- 
ment for an interview. On the other hand, 
if he is undecided but becomes interested 
in a department suggested by the employ- 
ment manager, he may ask the employment 
manager to arrange an appointment with 
the head of a department. Many college 
graduates who have secured the best jobs 
have found it better to make a first con- 
tact with the most important executive they 
can arrange to meet and then work down. 
They generally find a really big executive 
comparatively easy to approach. Further- 
more, at the interview, the person who can 
sit at ease, who can talk like a human 
being and can say what he has to say quick- 
ly and clearly, who will joke if the inter- 
viewer is so disposed, and who does not 
wait till the executive has to “bow him 
out,” he is the man likely to make a fa- 
vorable impression. 

After the “job hunter” has made as 
many contacts as he can, it is usually ad- 
vantageous to follow up those contacts 
which are most promising. A personal call 
on the executive is doubtless preferable to 


a telephone call, as it is quite easy for a 
secretary to postpone seemingly unim- 
portant requests for appointments. 

Even though all the conditions seem fa- 
vorable for getting the job, there is a 
bundle of tricks which an applicant may 
use: first, he may try to show how he will 
be of value to the store; secondly, he sel- 
dom appears overanxious for the position; 
thirdly, if he has an opportunity in another 
store, but would prefer a job in the present 
one, he does not hesitate to let the executive 
know he is wanted elsewhere. 


On the Job 

Assuming that the college graduate has 
secured a job, he is now scrutinized more 
carefully than the average employee. It is 
to his advantage to discard all college 
paraphernalia, to watch and apply for open- 
ings as they occur, and to be willing to as- 
sume a certain amount of responsibility even 


_ though he is not absolutely sure of all the 
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details—in other words, to be willing to 
take a “sporting chance.” Frequently, an 
executive prefers to have a subordinate be 
aggressive and make a few mistakes than 
to have him avoid taking any responsibility. 
He also admires a man who keeps the con- 
tacts he made when he entered the s*:~* 
and does not confine himself entirely to 
those with whom he comes in contact while 
on the job. 

The chief criticism of the college person 
has been that while he may be willing to 
start at the bottom, he wants to get ahead 
too fast. He may work in a department 
but a few days and think he knows it all. 
Probably, he does grasp the routine, but 
he cannot know the exceptions that an ex- 
ecutive must handle. While the new 
worker has reason to expect some advance- 
ment in pay or in nature of work in six 
months’ time, provided his work is satis- 
factory, executives prefer that the new 
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person be not too impatient during the first 
months. 

Retailing has become a field for young 
men and women. The “old guard” thought 
a lifetime necessary to make a buyer. Now 
young men and women in the late twenties 
are buyers of large ready-to-wear sections. 
Accordingly, stores are replacing old age 
with youth for executive positions not only 
because the store wants life and vitality, 
but also because it can pay a young man less 
and get the same work done. Due to this 
condition, and the fact that the supply of 
young executives is steadily increasing, the 
young executive is realizing the need of 
presenting to his superior periodically a 
record of his accomplishments and insisting 
on a remuneration to compensate him fairly 
for the responsibilities he has had to as- 
sume. 


THE TRAINING OF ELEVATOR 
OPERATORS 


RAINING directors in New York 

are being confronted with two situa- 
tions which are causing an intensifying of 
the training program for elevator opera- 
tors. First, there has been a laxity on the 
part of the elevator operator in showing 
courtesy to salespeople and executives who 
ride in his car. One training director 
attributes this laxity to the fact that the 
operators in her store feel they are holding 
extremely responsible positions, and as a re- 
sult consider themselves quite superior to 
the ordinary salesperson. This feeling of 
superiority may be partially due to the 
training department or supervisors ‘“‘over- 
selling” the importance of the job of ele- 
vator operator. In the stores where this 
situation exists, the training department is 
holding group meetings in which the proper 
attitude of the operator towards salespeople 
and executives is emphasized. For example, 
an operator is never to ask an employee to 
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leave an elevator in which he is not allowed 
to ride. The operator may say to the em- 
ployee, however, “Are you supposed to 
ride?” This question brings to the em- 
ployee’s attention the fact that he is break- 
ing a store rule. Another store obviates 
the asking of such a question by providing 
employees, who are allowed to ride in cus- 
tomer elevators, with buttons or pins which, 
when worn conspicuously, can be seen 
quickly by an operator. 

Secondly, elevator operators in some 
stores are not assured courtesy from sales- 
people and executives. The following in- 
cident will illustrate this point: An oper- 
ator was reported to the training director 
because she asked an assistant buyer, who 
spoke to her sarcastically, to leave the car 
before the stop the assistant buyer wished. 
There were customers in the car. As a 
result of this breach of store etiquette on 
the part of the operator and the executive, 
the training director has asked each oper- 
ator to report to her any employee who is 
not courteous, but to say nothing to the 
employee while he is in the car. 


Methods of Initial Training 

At a luncheon of about fifteen train- 
ing directors in the New York metropoli- 
tan district, two ways of training elevator 
operators were outlined: first, a new oper- 
ator is given special instruction by the head 
operator or supervisor in store directory, 
in courtesy to other employees and to cus- 
tomers, and in the manipulation of the car. 
The training department has no part in the 
instruction. Secondly, the training in- 
structor gives lectures on store directory 
and elevator operator's vocabulary. This 
consists of a list of questions and answers 
which a prospective operator must learn 
verbatim before he has his own car. The 
questions and answers taught in one store 
are as follows: 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


(1) Question: How should operator 
call the floors? 

Answer: “Main floor,” “Second floor,” 
etc. 

(2) Question: What should she say to 
customers who cannot be taken on the car? 

Answer: ‘Next car, please.” 

(3) Question: How should she tell the 
customer to step up or down? 

Answer: “Step up, please.” “Step down, 
please.” 

(4) Question: How should she tell cus- 
tomers to step to the rear of the car? 

Answer: “Step to the rear of the car, 
please.” 

(5) Question: How should she tell cus- 
tomers to face the door? 

Answer: “Face the door, please” (when 
necessary ). 

(6) Question: How are store-directing 
questions to be answered? 


Answer: “Rugs are on the sixth floor.” 
“Linens are on the second floor.” 

(7) Question: How should the direc- 
tion of the car be announced before 
starting? 

Answer: “Up car” or “Down car.” 


Follow-Up of Training 


The follow-up of training is done either 
by the training director who makes it her 
business to ride in various cars, or it is 
done by shoppers—store-service shoppers or 
those hired from an outside agency. One 
training director told of her plan to have 
elevator operators shop the elevator service 
of other stores. By so doing, not only the 
operator’s interest in his own job is aroused, 
but also he is more vitally interested in 
making his own service better than that in 
stores where he has shopped. 


Educational Notes 


Dean Norris A. Brisco 

At the annual banquet of the Advisory 
Council of New York University School of 
Retailing in April, Marshall S. Brown, 
dean of the faculties, announced that the 
title of Dr. Norris A. Brisco had been 
changed from director to dean of the School 
of Retailing. This action was taken in 
recognition of the facts that the School 
has proved its permanency and that the 
merchants have guaranteed their continued 
financial support. This action places the 
School of Retailing on an equal footing 
with other degree-granting schools of the 
University. 


School of Retailing Graduates 

New York University granted the degree 
of master of science in retailing to twenty- 
one candidates presented by Dean Norris 
A. Brisco at the Commencement held June 
6. The graduates together with their 
newly acquired business positions follow: | 
Harry F. Amende, Sc.B., 1923, A.M., 1924, 

Nebraska—Accountant with the E. H. Scull 


Company, 225 West 34th Street, New York, 
after October 1. 


Dorothy Gregson Ashworth, A.B., 1926, Colum- 
bia—Assistant to the Training Director, Stern 
Brothers, New York. 
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Richard Harold Barmon, A.B., 1927, Yale— 
Production department, Barmon Brothers Co., 
manufacturers of women’s dresses, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Sara Thompson Giffin, A.B., 1924, Muskingum 
—Statistician in the Planning Department, 
Stern Brothers, New York. 

Floyd William Goates, Sc.B., 1927, Utah—As- 
sistant in the Planning Department, R. H. 
Macy & Co., Inc., New York. 

Lavinia Jewel Godfrey, A.B., 1921, Montana— 
At home in California for the summer. 

Merrill N. Humburg, A.B., 1926, Southwestern 
—Assistant Manager of the Humburg Lumber 
Co., LaCrosse, Kansas. 

Howard Merideth James, A.B., 1927, Macalester 
—Assistant to the Controller, Frederick Loeser 
& Co., Brooklyn. 

Ellen Jane Keiser, Sc.B., 1927, Maryland—As- 
sistant to the Personnel Director, Frank R. 
Jelleff, Inc., Washington, D. C. 

Dorothy Elizabeth LaMont, A.B., 1924, Cornell 
—Handbag department, Saks, Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

Ruth Martha Lewis, A.B., 1917, Wellesley— 
Employment Supervisor, Board of Public Edu- 
cation, Philadelphia. 

Cyril Albin Lindquist, Sc.B., 1926, Minnesota 
—With the New York Edison Company, New 
York. 

Jean Milroy MacColl, Sc.B., 1927, Iowa State 
College—Member of Executive Resource 
Group, Abraham & Straus, Inc., Brooklyn. 

Hazel Lee Moore, Sc.B., 1927, Kansas State 
Agricultural College—Member of the College 
Training Course, Mendel Brothers, Chicago. 

Margaret Katherine Peters, Sc.B., 1927, Indiana 
—At home for the summer; Connersville, 
Indiana. 

Mary Ola Phillips, Sc.B., 1925, Iowa State Col- 
lege—Member of Executive Resource Group, 
Abraham & Straus, Inc., Brooklyn. 

Helen Evelyn Pillsbury, A.B., 1921, Smith— 
Assistant to William H. Baldwin, consultant 
in public relations. 

Paul Burton Richardson, A.B., 1923, Oberlin— 
Assistant in the Planning Department, Freder- 
ick Loeser & Co., Brooklyn. 

Hymen X. Salzberger, B.S. in Commerce, 1927, 
University of North Dakota—Assistant to 
Personnel Director, Gimbel Brothers, New 
York. 
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Carrie Lucille Thompson, Sc.B., 1925, North 
Dakota Agricultural College—Employment 
manager for women, Stern Brothers, New 
York. 

Edna Anna White, Sc.B., 1919, Agricultural Col- 
lege of Utah—Saleswoman of ready-to-wear, 
Stern Brothers, New York. 


The following prizes were awarded: 
The School of Retailing Prize, for the best store 
scholarship to Hymen X. Salzberger. 
The School of Retailing Prize, for the best store 
report to Mr. Floyd W. Goates. 
The David J. Price Memorial Gold Medals: 
For the highest scholarship in the course in 
“Retail Credit Practice” to Harry Rieger. 
For the highest scholarship in the course in 
“Installment Credit Practice’ to Albert 
Kleckner. 


Prince School Graduates 
O N MONDAY, June 11, the Prince 

School of Store Service Education 
graduated fifty-eight students with the de- 
gree granted by Simmons College, with 
which the Prince School is affiliated. 
Twenty-nine bachelor of science degrees 
and ten master of science degrees were 
granted. Those receiving master’s degrees 
were: Laura Asbury, Lena Grimes, Vivian 
Hill, Olive Manns, Doris Miller, Esther 
Rice, Mabel Rutherford, Margaret Secrist, 
Helen Thorne. All these wrote their 
theses on the subject: “Investigation into 
the uses of arithmetical processes used in 
retail stores and proposed methods of per- 
forming these processes efficiently.” The 
others received certificates. 

A few days earlier, the School held 
closing exercises for the salesgirls’ class with 
over fifty members recruited from all the 
leading department stores of Boston. 


Research Bureau of Retail 
Training Graduates 
WELVE students were graduated 


from the Research Bureau for Retail 
Training on June 13. Of this group, nine 


ALFRED FANTL 


received the A.M. degree, in addition to 
the certificate of the Bureau. The gradu- 
ates were: Helen Fitzwater, A.M., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Julia John, A.M., Bridge- 
port, Texas; Thelma Johnson, A.M., 
Warren, Ohio; Sadye Lefkowitz, A.M.., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Marguerite McLenahan, 
A.M., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Alice Mott, Sc.B., 
Oswego, N. Y.; Jane Spencer, A.M., 
Fayette, Mo.; Catherine Stone, A.M., 
Coraopolis, Pa.; Florence Warfield, A.M.., 


Alfred 


HE sudden death of Alfred Fantl on 

June 1 marks the passing of a great 
pioneer in the development of market 
representation for retail stores. Not only 
did he build up one of the largest resident 
buying offices in New York, Alfred Fantl, 
Inc., but he also headed the Alfred Fantl 
Co., Inc., a leading importing organization 
buying for a large group of American de- 
partment stores. 

Born in Carlsbad, Bohemia, in 1866, Mr. 
Fantl worked in a dry-goods store as a 
boy. As a youth he trimmed windows in 
the Louvre department store in Paris. At 
the age of 19 he came to America and ob- 
tained a job as shipping clerk for Altmayer 
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Lincoln, Ill.; Miriam Whittemore, Bur- 
lington, Iowa; Vivian Williams, A.M.., 
Indiana, Pa.; Viola Wolfe, Valley City, 
Ohio. 

Members of the class will have positions 
in Joseph Horne Co., Kaufmann’s, Gim- 
bel Brothers (Pittsburgh), James A. Hearn 
& Son., L. Bamberger & Co., Frederick 
Loeser & Co., The J. L. Hudson Co., The 
May Co., Roberts Cloak House, and the 
Mechanics Institute. 


Fantl 


& Co., Inc. In 1906, he set himself up as 
resident buyer with two accounts, one in 
Los Angeles and the other in El Paso. New 
accounts were soon added and in 1911 the 
concern moved to its present quarters in 
the Cuyler Building, New York. 

Mr. Fantl was a member of the Ad- 
visory Council of New York University 
School of Retailing and a staunch believer 
in retail education. Only a few months 
ago, he made arrangements for a class in 
retailing to visit his import exhibition. His 
counsel has been highly valued by all mer- 
chants and students of retailing who have 
known him. 
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Let these well-known 
merchants help solve 
your problems— 


EuGENE BEAUPRE 
James J. Doran 
Justin H. Epcerton 
ConraD SCHENKMAN 
Myron S. SILBert 
WILLIAM THOMAS 


HESE leaders in Retailing 

collaborated with Dr. Nor- 
ris A. Brisco, Director, New 
York University School of 
Retailing, in the preparation 
of his new 324-page book en- 
titled— 


“Principles of Retailing” 


The book deals only with concrete 
realities. It completely discusses 
store location and management; 
customer’s demand; buying; mar- 
keting merchandise ; stock control ; 
sales promotion and other perti- 
nent topics. 


You may examine this 324-page 
book for five days without cost. 
Then, if you decide to keep it, re- 
mit $5. Please use coupon below. 


Prentice-Hall Inc., 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Without obligation to me, you re 
send me a copy of “PRINCIPLES O 
RETAILING,” for five days’ FREE 
EXAMINATION. Within that time, I 
will either remit $5 in full payment, or 
return the book to you. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF RETAILING 


Day Division 

Experience is given in New 
York’s, Newark’s, and Brook- 
lyn’s largest department stores. 
Store service is linked with 
classroom instruction. 

Degree of Master of Science 
in Retailing is granted upon the 
completion of one year of 
graduate work. 

Registration, September 18 
and 19. Classes begin Septem- 
ber 20. 


Evening Division 
A-Graduate courses are of- 
fered and these lead to the de- 
gree of Master of Science in 
Retailing. 
B-Undergraduate courses are 


given and these cover different 


phases of retailing. 


Bulletin on A pplication 
Write 
Dean of New York University 
School of Retailing, Washing- 
ton Square East, New York 


City 


(Please Print) 
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